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President Duncan ‘lends a hand” to start construction on first building in Auburn’s 
expansion program amounting to almost $ 1 , 500 , 000 . (See page 3 .) 
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Valuable Equipment 
Donated by WSFA 

A complete set of radio broadcast¬ 
ing equipment has been donated to 
the engineering school at Auburn by 
the Montgomery Broadcasting Com¬ 
pany which operates Radio Station 
WSFA. 

A special room in the electrical en¬ 
gineering laboratory has been desig¬ 
nated to house the equipment which 
will be used by approximately 80 
Auburn students in radio courses un¬ 
der Prof. Woodrow Darling. The 
towers will be erected on the roof of 
the laboratory building and the equip¬ 
ment is expected to be ready for ex¬ 
perimental work during the present 
semester. Installation is being made 
by Auburn students under the super¬ 
vision of Professor Darling. 

The equipment, which is a Western 
Electric Type 6-B, was used by WSFA 
from 1930 to May 1, 1938. Includ¬ 
ing the installation, it was valued at 
approximately $20,000 and consists 
of a transmitter, generators, control 
board, and towers. 

“This equipment will be of inesti¬ 
mable value to the school of engineer¬ 
ing in connection with radio instruc- 
tion”, said Dean John J. Wilmore. 

Officials of the Montgomery Broad¬ 
casting Company, who made the do¬ 
nation, are Gordon Persons, presi¬ 
dent; Sam Durden, secretary; and 
Howard Pill, treasurer and general 
manager. Both Mr. Persons and 
Mr. Durden are Auburn graduates. 

Cover Photograph 

President Duncan, is shown remov¬ 
ing the first dirt to begin excavation 
for the initial structure in the erec¬ 
tion here of 14 buildings and an ath¬ 
letic stadium valued at $1,446,900. 
Left to right, L. B. Ambler, assist¬ 
ant professor of architecture and a 
member of the campus planning com¬ 
mittee; H. A. Brice, president of 
Brice Building Co., Birmingham; W. 
C. Ray, Birmingham, construction 
superintendent; Dr. Duncan; V. B. 
Watwood, associate professor of civil 
engineering; and Dan T. Jones, head 
professor of industrial engineering. 


Women Students 

Enrollment of women students at 
Auburn is approximately 22 per cent 
larger this fall than last. Of the 450 
co-eds, 170 are studying education, 
132 home economics, 98 science and 
literature, 37 architecture and allied 
arts, 9 chemistry and pharmacy, 2 
agriculture, and one each in engineer¬ 
ing, and veterinary medicine. 
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Huge Building Program Launched At Auburn 


A UBURN grads who return to 
the campus of their Alma Mater 
this Spring will see under con¬ 
struction the most ambitious building 
program ever undertaken by the Col¬ 
lege. With PWA aid, Auburn began 
in December erection of the first of 
14 buildings whose total cost will be 
$1,446,900. 

The gigantic expansion program is 
designed to satisfy pressing and long- 
felt needs for more nearly adequate 
dormitory, library, athletic, and class¬ 
room facilities. 

Dr. L. N. Duncan, president of Au¬ 
burn, received a wire on December 
12 from Washington notifying him 
that Secretary Ickes had approved 
projects for a veterinary classroom 
and laboratory building ($150,000) 
and for a general classroom building 
($ 200 , 000 ). 

Approval of the application for 
aid in erecting these two building 
projects, Dr. Duncan said, gave the 
college all the buildings it had sought 
in the proposed expansion program, 
bringing the total amount to $1,446,- 
900. As work must start by January 
1st, contracts on these projects are 
to be awarded as quickly as possible. 

Included in the program are: 

$560,000 women’s dormitory 
group; 

$100,000 hospital and student 
health center; 

$100,000 physical education build¬ 
ing and $60,000 stadium unit, (the 
stadium allocation will be used for 
erecting concrete stands, excavation 
work, drainage of the field, construc¬ 
tion of one of the South’s finest 
tracks is almost complete); 

$100,000 addition to library; 
$100,000 agricultural engineering 
building; 

$200,000 general classroom build¬ 
ing; 

$150,000 veterinary school build¬ 
ing (to be used for classroom and 
laboratory instruction); 

$38,500 nursery school and prac¬ 
tice house for home economics stu¬ 
dents; 

$38,400 President’s Mansion. 

“Contracts have been let on a 
number of the individual projects, 
while bids are being taken on others,” 


said Ralph B. Draughon, executive 
secretary of the college. Work is 
already underway on several build¬ 
ings, and the entire construction pro¬ 
gram will be in full swing by January 
1. It is planned to have all the build¬ 
ings ready for use upon opening of 
the regular session in September, 
1939. 

The four new women’s dormitories 
and dining hall will form a quad¬ 
rangle south of the home now used 
by the president, which will be trans¬ 
formed into a social center for women 
students. The new buildings, which 
will embody the latest developments 
in modern accommodations for wo¬ 
men students, will house 400 addi¬ 
tional women. 

“The new library will more than 
double the present library facilities 
at Auburn,” said Dr. Duncan. “The 
new hospital will adequately care 
for the health requirements of a stu¬ 
dent body which is now well above 
3,000; and the nursery school and 
practice house will be valuable assets 
to the school of home economics.” 


General Smith, *OI 

Holland McTyeire Smith, Auburn 
graduate of the Class of 1901, was 
promoted recently to the rank of 
brigadier general in the United 
States Marine Corps. 

General Smith received the degree 
of bachelor of science at Auburn in 
1901 and of bachelor of law from the 
University of Alabama in 1903. He 
was appointed to the military service 
as a second lieutenant in 1905. 

Prior to the World War he served 
in the Philippines, Panama, Domini¬ 
can Republic, and on board the U. 
S. S. Prairie , Dixie , and Buffalo. 

During the war he served in 
France, seeing action at Verdun, 
Chateau Thierry, St. Mihiel, Belleau 
Wood, Aiscne Marne, Pisne Assne, 
Meuse Argonne, and other sectors. 

He was awarded the meritorious 
service citation and received the 
croix de guerre, with palm, for “cour¬ 
age and remarkable ability” during 
the engagement of the Fourth Marine 
Brigade at Belleau Wood in June, 
1918. 

He has served as a member of the 


general staff of the United States 
Army; as member of the joint army 
and navy committee; as chief of staff 
and officer in charge of operations 
and training. First Brigade, marine, 
in Haiti; force marine officer of staff 
of the commander, battle force, U. 
S. Fleet; and chief of staff and per¬ 
sonnel officer, Department of Pa¬ 
cific, San Francisco. 

Before and after attending Au¬ 
burn and the University of Alabama, 
General Smith lived in Montgomery, 
where his mother now resides. 


Five Auburn Grads 
At War College 

In the Army, as in other fields, 
Auburn men continue to distinguish 
themselves. This is attested by the 
fact that five API grads are now at¬ 
tending the Army War College in 
Washington as members of the class 
of 1938-39. 

That to have five graduates of one 
school in the same class at the train¬ 
ing school is significant is shown by 
the fact that only 90 Army officers 
are in the class, that only about 
three-fourths of one percent per year 
of Army officers attain the goal of 
graduating from Army War College. 

Auburn’s representation at the 
Army’s institution of highest learn¬ 
ing consists of: 

Lieutenant Colonel Franklin A. 
Hart, ’13, U. S. M. C., Eufaula; 

Major Earl O. Sandlin, Ex ’13, In¬ 
fantry, Alexander City; 

Major Leo Donovan, ’17, Infantry, 
Selma; 

Major Lovic P. Hodnette, ’17, In¬ 
fantry, Notasulga; ' 

Captain Edwin Y. Argo, Ex ’19, 
Field Artillery, Talladega. 

Army War College is devoted to 
instruction of officers in General 
Staff duties, conduct of field opera¬ 
tions of the Army and higher units, 
joint Army and Navy operations, as 
well as those of political, economic 
and social matters which influence 
the conduct of war. 

To become a graduate of the in¬ 
stitution is the ambition of all Army 
officers, but few of them ever attain 
this goal. 
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Three Grads Leaders in 4-H Club Work 



I. D. LEWIS W. C. ABBOTT T. A. SIMS 


Dr. William Cox, 
Noted Educator- 
Al umnus, Dies 

One of the South’s most outstand¬ 
ing educators and one of Auburn’s 
most illustrious alumni, Dr. William 
Stakely Cox, class of ’83, died at his 
home in College Park, Ga., on No¬ 
vember 11. 

As President of Cox College, lo¬ 
cated at College Park, he was recog¬ 
nized as an able teacher and college 
administrator. Dr. Cox was connect¬ 
ed with the college more than 50 
years. 

Dr. Cox had been ill about a week, 
and it was not believed for several 
days that his condition was serious. 
In addition to his prominence as an 
educator, he also was active in many 
other fields, including farming, busi¬ 
ness, finance and architecture. 

A son of I. X. and Mary Stakely 
Cox, Dr. Cox was born in LaGrange, 
June 12, 1861. He was a grandson 
of Ryan and Polly Cox, who migrat¬ 
ed to Georgia from Pennsylvania, 
settling in Upson County. Prior to 
the War Between the States they 
moved to Stewart County, where 
they became large plantation owners 
in the section. 

Cox College, which Dr. Cox head¬ 
ed, is one of the oldest in the south, 
having been founded at LaGrange in 
1843 as the LaGrange Female Semi¬ 
nary. It was chartered under sev¬ 
eral successive names before being 
named Cox College. In 1857, Dr. 
Cox’s father, I. F. Cox, became its 
president, and in 1887, after his grad¬ 
uation from Cornell, Dr. Cox became 
business manager. In 1895, when it 
was decided to move the institution 
to College Park, Dr. Cox drew the 
plans for the building and supervised 
construction. 

Upon the death of his father in 
1887, Dr. Cox’s brother, Dr. Charles 
C. Cox, became president. Dr. Cox 
succeeded to the presidency upon the 
death of his brother. 

Dr. Cox was unmarried. He is 
survived by a sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Charles C. Cox; two nieces, Mrs. 
Alice Cox Reim, of College Park, and 
Mrs. W. M. Henry, of Los Angeles, 
and two nephews, W. L. Stanton, of 
Lancaster, Pa., and Frank Stanton, 
of Washington State; a foster son, 
Henry G. Crawford, his wife and 
their daughter, Miss Margaret Craw¬ 
ford. 


D istinguished in the field of 

agricultural extension work in 
the South are three Auburn grad¬ 
uates whose abilities and successful 
leadership have won wide recognition. 

T. A. Sims, State 4-H Club Agent 
for Boys and Girls, with headquarters 
in Auburn, graduated with the Class 
of 1918. W. C. Abbott, State Club 
Agent with the Louisiana Extension 
Service, received his degree in 1909, 
while I. D. Lewis, State Boy’s Club 
Agent under the South Carolina Ex¬ 
tension service, finished with the 
class of 1913. 

Raised on a farm in Walker 
county, Ala., T. A. Sims attended the 
common schools there, and later grad¬ 
uated in 1910 from the Sixth Dis¬ 
trict Agricultural School. Mr. Sims 
took time out to teach in the Walker 
county schools for five years before 
coming to Auburn where he finished 
his work for a B. S. degree in three 
years. Back to Walker county went 
Mr. Sims to assume duties of assist¬ 
ant county agent together with the 
work of assistant county superinten¬ 
dent of education. From June 1, 1921 
to 1924 he served in Auburn as Dis¬ 
trict 4-H Club Agent; from 1924 to 
1936 as Boy’s State Club Leader. In 
1936 Mr. Sims was named to his 
present position of State 4-H Club 
Agent. 

W. C. Abbott, following his grad¬ 
uation in 1913, took advanced work 
at the University of Illinois. In the 
fall of 1910 he went as an agricul¬ 
tural teacher to the Oak Grove High 
School, Hope Villa, Louisiana, and 
remained there for three years, go¬ 
ing thence to the Stonewall High 
School, Stonewall, La., for four years. 
Mr. Abbott’s entrance into agricul¬ 
tural extension work was as Assist¬ 


ant Pig Club Agent for Louisiana. In 
1918 he served as county agent for 
Natchitoches Parish, and in 1919 he 
worked as district extension service 
agent. It was in 1920 that Mr. Abbott 
was elevated to his present position of 
Louisiana State Club Agent. In 1936 
he received his master’s degree from 

L. S. U. 

I. D. Lewis also entered the teach¬ 
ing field immediately after his grad¬ 
uation from Auburn in 1913, and be¬ 
came superintendent of the Brent, 
S. C., Public Schools. During the 
years 1914-15, he served as agrono¬ 
mist at the District Agricultural 
School, and from 1915 to 1917 he 
was superintendent of the Woodstock, 
S. C., public school. For five years, 
from 1917-22, Mr. Lewis was voca¬ 
tional agricultural teacher in a num¬ 
ber of South Carolina rural schools, 
including Ballentine, White Rock, 
Piedmont, Folk and Spring Hill. The 
year 1922-23 found Mr. Lewis at Cor¬ 
nell University, taking work for his 

M. S. in Agriculture, majoring in 
rural agricultural education and min- 
oring in farm management. He re¬ 
turned to South Carolina to become 
Assistant State Boy’s Club Agent 
with the extension service and held 
that position from 1923 to 1929, 
when he was promoted to State Boy’s 
Club Agent, the position he now 
holds. 


Luther W. Armstrong is now em¬ 
ployed by J. E. Sirvene and Com¬ 
pany, Consulting Engineers, Green¬ 
ville, S. C., in their Water and Tex¬ 
tile Waste Department. Mr. Arm¬ 
strong received the degree of Ch. E. 
from Auburn in August, 1938. He 
had taken some work in textile chem¬ 
istry also. 
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New Uses for Cotton—A Proposed Research Program 


I N THE LAST twenty or thirty 
years many kings and kingdoms 
have had a precarious existence 
and a decidedly uncertain future. 
King Cotton has been no exception to 
this rule. Each year for the past 
five or six years, the cotton surplus 
and carryover have been increasing 
in spite of attempts to control and 
limit production. We believe it may 
be safely stated that the solution of 
the cotton problem will not be found 
in price control, government subsidy, 
limited production or any other such 
program involving an attempt to con¬ 
trol economic forces by man-made 
rules and regulations, regardless of 
whether such rules are enforced by 
government regulations or by monop¬ 
olistic private enterprise. Such meas¬ 
ures are economically unsound and 
should be invoked only in an emer¬ 
gency. Even then they are of doubt¬ 
ful utility. History gives us numer¬ 
ous proofs of this. The experience 
of Brazil with coffee is an example. 

What then is the solution of this 
problem? Here too we may appeal to 
history for the answer. If we con¬ 
sider the industrial history of Amer¬ 
ica and attempt to analyze why cer¬ 
tain companies and industries are 
more successful and prosperous than 
others, we find that almost without 
exception the outstanding successes 
are those which have consistently de¬ 
voted considerable funds to technical 
and scientific research on the devel¬ 
opment of new products to meet new 
conditions. The automotive indus¬ 
try, the petroleum industry and the 
chemical industry are outstanding ex¬ 
amples. Such products as Monel 
metal, stainless steel, bakelite, cello¬ 
phane, and the various synthetic fib¬ 
ers, especially the latest development 
along these lines, the polypeptide 
synthetic fiber, Nylon, are all out¬ 
standing results of a coordinated pro¬ 
gram of research. Surely what such 



DR. C. A. BASORE 


By 

Dr. A. R. Macormac, Ph.D. 
Assoc. Prof. Textile Engineering 

*An address delivered by Dr. Macormac 
before the annual meeting of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists 
in Atlanta which is a modification of a basic 
article previously prepared jointly with Dr. 
C. A. Basore, professor of chemical engineer¬ 
ing. 

Cotton hosiery for women should 
have the same distinction silk and 
rayon now have, believes Dr. A. R. 
Macormac, of Auburn, and he said 
there was a possibility it would. 

“The key to the problem lies in 
finding a means of spinning finer 
yarns,” he said before a recent 
meeting of the American Associa¬ 
tion of Textile Chemists and Color¬ 
ists in Atlanta. 

Dr. Macormac has a long list of 
new uses for cotton, some 55 in 
all. Among them is the use of 
cotton to reinforce cement for 
road building, also for strengthen¬ 
ing rubber shoes. 

“I think we could use cellulose 
pulp in wallboard and fireproof 
shingles in the same way,” Dr. 
Macormac said and outlined three 
broad principles on which he said 
cotton research should be pursued: 

Work on cotton fiber to increase 
its luster and make it resemble 
rayon or silk. 

Increase its felting and insulat¬ 
ing characteristics to give it 
warmth and appearance of wool. 

Develop new harvesting pro¬ 
cesses. With mechanized picking 
he envisions harvesting it like hay, 
baling and grinding as a prelude 
to separation of lint and extraction 
of cotton seed oil. 


a program has done for other indus¬ 
tries it can also do for cotton. 

Admitting the possibilities in a pro¬ 
gram of coordinated research on cot¬ 
ton, the next question which arises is 
that of financial support. This, of 
course, is a very serious problem. 
Modern industrial research as carried 
on by Du Pont, General Electric, 
Union Carbide and Carbon Chemical 
Co., Corning, Pittsburgh Glass Co., 
and other similar organizations, indi¬ 
cates that the day of individual dis¬ 
covery and invention is past. We will 
still have our Henry Fords, our 
Wright Brothers, our Eli Whitneys 
and our C. M. Halls, but the hard- 
headed business man is much more 
liable to obtain satisfactory financial 
returns from his investments if re¬ 


search is carried on by a large enough 
group of men to give the law of aver¬ 
ages a chance to get in its deadly 
work. The idea that some executives 
have that they can hire a man with 
a B. S. degree for $100 to $150 per 
month, give him a little room in some 
corner of the plant, and expect with¬ 
in six months processes or discoveries 
which will cut costs or increase prof¬ 
its for the company to the extent of 
$5,000 a year is just a pipe dream. 
Dr. Kilpatrick, of Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, one of the most important con¬ 
temporaneous philosophers, laid down 
as the fundamental basis of democ¬ 
racy that seemingly contradictory 
statement, “The whole is greater 
than the sum of its parts.” I feel 
that the same thing is true of all 
successful research programs. Such a 
program should have a group of men, 
at least ten, who are living in pleas¬ 
ant and agreeable surroundings and 
free from financial worries. They 
should have ample opportunities for 
mutual discussions of their problems 
and should not be forced to consider 
immediate results as a necessity. 
Research conducted under such con¬ 
ditions will, experience indicates, 
sooner or later produce results that 
will give returns on the investment 
of a very satisfactory nature. If half 
what is claimed for the new Du Pont 
synthetic fiber, Nylon, is true, it, like 
cellophane, will be another example 
of what can be expected. The fun¬ 
damental patents are in Cawther’s 
name but the work is the results of 
more than ten years’ research by a 
staff at times running as high as a 
hundred men. Thus it is apparent 
that in order to insure reasonable 



DR. A. R. MACORMAC 
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success for a cotton research pro¬ 
gram, a considerable sum of money 
over a series of years must be avail¬ 
able. Where can this money be ob¬ 
tained? It seems to me that there 
are three possible sources: (1) the 
growers of cotton; (2) the users of 
cotton, i. e., the cotton manufactur¬ 
ers; (3) the general public as repre¬ 
sented by the Federal Government. 

The growers of cotton have in the 
past been unable to do much along 
these lines because of lack of organ¬ 
ization. This disadvantage has been 
overcome to a certain extent within 
the last year or so by the organiza¬ 
tion of the Cotton Research Founda¬ 
tion which is cooperating with Dr. 
Bass of the Mellon Institute in de¬ 
veloping a research program. How¬ 
ever, since contributions are volun¬ 
tary and therefore uncertain, the fu¬ 
ture financial support is not assured 
and therefore unsatisfactory. As re¬ 
gards the second group, much the 
same condition exists. If, like the 
automotive, steel or electric indus¬ 
tries, the whole cotton industry had 
been concentrated in the hands of 
two or three large concerns, we would 
undoubtedly have had a cotton re¬ 
search program well established by 
this time. Individual companies, es¬ 
pecially those capitalized in the mil¬ 
lions, have carried on quite extensive 
research programs. However, such 
programs frequently have been to the 
disadvantage rather than the advan¬ 
tage of cotton, because cotton manu¬ 
facturers are primarily textile manu¬ 
facturers rather than cotton manu¬ 
facturers. Thus if another fiber be¬ 
sides cotton would give a cotton 
manufacturer a cheaper or a better 
selling product, quite naturally he 
would decrease his use of cotton. 
Anyone who is familiar with the in¬ 
creased use of rayon among cotton 
or former cotton manufacturers in 
the South in the last ten years, will 
realize that there is little real reason 
why this group should be called upon 
as the chief support of a cotton pro¬ 
gram. 

There remains the third possibility 
—a government supported program. 
All modern governments concern 
themselves more or less with econom¬ 
ic problems of their people and it is 
pretty generally acknowledged that 
this is proper. President Roosevelt 
has said that the South is economic 
problem number one of the nation, so 
that I think we are justified in feel¬ 
ing that the solution of the cotton 
problem is a concern of the national 
government. From another view¬ 
point this is also true. For the past 
hundred years the Federal and State 


Governments have spent large sums 
of money in agricultural research. 
Practically all of these funds have 
been spent to help the farmer pro¬ 
duce more and better crops. The 
time has come when the narrow view¬ 
point should be changed. It has al¬ 
ways been just as important to the 
farmer and the country in general to 
be able to dispose of his crops at a 
profit as it is to raise them. Under 
present conditions it seems fair to say 
that the first is the most important 
problem. The realization of this fact 
was and is the basis of the whole 
Farm Chemurgic movement. The 
time has come when the disposal of 
governmental funds appropriated for 
the betterment of the farmer should 
be taken out of the exclusive control 
of men who are merely farmers with 
a college education and chemical en¬ 
gineer, the industrial chemist, and 
the business man called in to help 
solve the problem. Not only has 
business recognized this fact and sup¬ 
ported the Farm Chemurgic move¬ 
ment, but the government has also 
done so. In all probability within a 
month or two after this is written a 
definite announcement will be made 
of the choice of a site somewhere in 
the Southeast for a regional Farm 
Products Research Laboratory. This 
laboratory will have at its disposal a 
sum of one million dollars per annum 
to be used for research on industrial 
uses for farm products, especially 
cotton. Thus we see that the ques¬ 
tion of financial support for a cot¬ 
ton research program is at least par¬ 
tially solved through the agency of 
the Federal Government on one hand 
and the Cotton Research Foundation 
on the other. 

In reality this present attempt to 
outline some suggestions for a cotton 
research program resulted from dis¬ 
cussions in connection with the pro¬ 
posed Federal Laboratory. Last spring 
Dr. W. T. Schreiber, in charge of the 
Department of Agriculture’s work on 
sweet potato starch at Auburn, was 
asked to give his ideas along these 
lines. Between us we talked the mat¬ 
ter over for several weeks and then 
he finally submitted his report. Again 
when this Autumn Auburn was pre¬ 
paring a brief for presentation to the 
Department of Agriculture, setting 
forth its advantages as a location for 
the proposed laboratory, Dr. C. A. 
Basore, Professor of Chemical Engi¬ 
neering at Auburn, Dr. Schreiber 
and myself, had some more lengthy 
discussions. The suggestions which 
follow are thus the combined efforts 
of the three of us expressed for the 
most part in my own words. 


Before embarking on a discussion 
of specific problems it would seem 
well to discuss first the cotton fiber 
itself, second the cottonseed, and 
third the whole cotton plant. 

In the cotton fiber we have the 
purest form of natural cellulose, 
practically all of it is present as alpha 
cellulose, the most valuable form of 
cellulose. The cotton fiber, due to 
its twist and the spiriality of the com¬ 
ponent crystallites, is in a condition 
which lends itself ideally to the 
drafting and spinning processes. Of 
course it is true that the cotton fiber 
also has certain disadvantages such 
as lack of luster as compared with 
rayon, silk or to a slight extent linen, 
shortness of staple as compared with 
linen, wool or silk, non felting and 
poor insulating ability as compared 
with wool. However, we hope to 
show that there are excellent pros¬ 
pects that we can overcome these dis¬ 
advantages by various mechanical and 
chemical treatments of the cotton 
fiber. We feel there is an excellent 
prospect of successfully accomplish¬ 
ing these objectives because of two 
factors which are greatly to the ad¬ 
vantage of cotton—its cheapness and 
the gross and ultimate structure of 
the cotton fiber. Cotton is the cheap¬ 
est of all fibers. Raw cotton at 
present is selling for 8 cents per 
pound and cotton yarn of about the 
same size as 150 denier rayon will sell 
for 27 cents per pound, whereas ray¬ 
on is about 62 cents per pound. The 
other fibers are still more expensive. 
Besides, as is well known, rayon has 
been cotton’s chief and most serious 
competitor. Cotton is superior to ray¬ 
on in many properties, the most im¬ 
portant of which are wet and dry 
strength and general wearing quali¬ 
ties. Rayon is superior to cotton in 
only one real quality—a smooth sur¬ 
face. This gives rayon a higher lus¬ 
ter and better non clinging qualities. 
This last property is more important 
than may immediately appear on the 
surface, because it is a quality that 
women consider essential in slips and 
other undergarments. I had never 
realized the importance of this fac¬ 
tor until discussing this matter with a 
young woman this past summer who 
is somewhat of an expert along these 
lines. It appeals to me as a very 
important point. Thus it appears 
that any means of smoothing out the 
surface of the cotton fiber, would 
open up unlimited fields in which cot¬ 
ton could replace rayon and silk. 
Likewise any means of increasing the 
felting and insulating ability of cot¬ 
ton will make it a serious competitor 
(Turn to Page 14.) 
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Auburn Grad Gets Promotion 
With N. 6- W. Railroad 



GEORGE DUNGLINSON 


I N the appointment of George Dung- 
linson, Jr., as vice-president in 
charge of traffic for Norfolk and 
Western Railroad, tribute was paid 
another Auburn man who has demon¬ 
strated his abilities as a high execu¬ 
tive. 

Stepping up from the managership 
of the railroad’s fuel department at 
Bluefield, W. Va., to the post of as¬ 
sistant vice-president in charge of 
traffic, Mr. Dunglinson took over an 
important assignment and his promo¬ 
tion to fill the position is a fitting 
recognition of his general knowledge 
of the railway’s traffic and territory 
and of his ability to accommodate 
himself to new and greater respon¬ 
sibilities. 

Mr. Dunglinson has traveled a long 
and arduous road to the success which 
he has now attained. Born at Cocker- 
mouth, England, he first glimpsed 
American shores as a boy of 7, when 
he accompanied his father, who came 
to the United States to supervise the 
operation of iron furnaces in Ala¬ 
bama, built by English capitalists in 
the boom days of the late eighties. 


To the youth who first looked at the 
railroad with wondering eyes through 
the window of a two-room school 
house, life in America was different 
from that of his home in Britain. 

But George Dunglinson, Jr., ad¬ 
justed his life to new conditions and 
new environments. He applied him¬ 
self as a student in mining engineer¬ 
ing at Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
and, in 1904, he made his second ven¬ 
ture into a strange and growing 
land—the great coal fields of South¬ 
ern West Virginia. 

When Mr. Dunglinson arrived at 
Goodwill, W. Va., as a young mining 
engineer of 22, the Norfolk and 
Western Railway and the coal fields 
it served were in the stages of a 
great era of expansion. He imme¬ 
diately set about to learn everything 
he could about both mining and the 
railroad business. So favorably did 
he impress his employers with his 
ability that he was given a good posi¬ 
tion with the railroad in 1908. By 
hard work and the application of 
common sense, Mr. Dunglinson pre¬ 
pared for advancement, and one job 
led to a better one. 


The years he spent at Bluefield 
were utilized in expanding his knowl¬ 
edge of the coal business and in con¬ 
tributing with a public-spirited zeal 
toward the civic development of the 
division headquarter’s city. It was 
there that he supervised the building 
of a half-million dollar city sewage 
project, serving meanwhile on Blue- 
field’s city planning commission, the 
advisory board of the Salvation Army 
and the Chamber of Commerce. It 
was at Bluefield that he served as 
a director of several business con¬ 
cerns and as a bank executive. 


F. C. Dillard, ’75 

Death took from the ranks of Au¬ 
burn men one of the institution’s best 
loved alumni when F. C. Dillard, 
class of ’75, died at his home in Sher¬ 
man, Texas, early this fall. 

Mr. Dillard was born in Auburn in 
November, 1854. After finishing 
high school he entered the college 
and graduated with the class of ’75. 
Immediately after receiving his de¬ 
gree, Mr. Dillard went to Bowling 
Green, Ky., where he taught a year 
and a half in what was then known 
as Warren College. 

Later he went to Somerville, Tenn., 
and taught school there for six 
months. Then Mr. Dillard accepted 
a teaching position with South Ken¬ 
tucky Christian College, Hopkinsville, 
Ky., remaining two years. 

It was in 1897 that he moved to 
Sherman, Texas. He prepared him¬ 
self for the law profession and prac¬ 
ticed in the courts of Texas until 
1907, when he moved to Chicago and 
took charge of the Interstate Com¬ 
merce work for the Harriman Rail¬ 
road lines. Remaining in this posi¬ 
tion until 1912, Mr. Dillard then be¬ 
came general counsel and vice-presi¬ 
dent of the Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railway, with headquarters in 
Chicago. 

In 1914 Mr. Dillard resigned this 
post and returned to his old home at 
Sherman, where he practiced law un¬ 
til his death. 

He was president of the Texas Bar 
Association some years ago. Also he 
was a delegate to the Universal Con¬ 
gress of Lawyers and Jurists in St. 
Louis in 1904. As a member of the 
American Law Institute and the Am¬ 
erican Society of the International 
Law, Mr. Dillard enjoyed wide ac¬ 
quaintances with some of the nation’s 
outstanding lawyers. It was at Austin 
College that he received his LL.D. de¬ 
gree in 1924. 
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John M. Burns, ’94 


John Morgan Burns, 64, prominent 
Dallas Countian, who was for many 
years outstanding in political affairs 
at Montgomery and Washington, died 
on Dec. 3 in a Selma (Ala.) hospital 
after an illness of several weeks. 

Born on April 7, 1874 at Burns¬ 
ville, nine miles east of Selma, Mr. 
Burns was the son of the Hon. John 
F. Burns and Eugenia Clay Burns, 
among Dallas County’s early pioneer 
settlers. He was a member of the 
Baptist church. 

Mr. Burns was married Dec. 5, 
1923 to Miss Helen Sheridan of Ver¬ 
mont, the wedding having taken place 
in Washington, where Mr. Burns was 
actively engaged in political affairs 
at that time. 

His academic education included a 
full course at Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute and at Cumberland Univer¬ 
sity, Lebanon, Tenn., where he major¬ 
ed in the study of law. Mr. Burns 
began practicing law in Selma in 
1896, and later served as city attor¬ 
ney for one term. He was a dele¬ 
gate to the Democratic National Con¬ 
vention in 1908, having also attended 
nearly all Democratic National Con¬ 
ventions from 1896 up to the last one, 


his presence being marked each time 
as alternate or delegate. 

An eminent spokesman, Mr. Burns 
appeared before large groups in many 
States in every national campaign 
from 1896 up to the present time. 
Some years ago he was appointed as¬ 
sistant to the solicitor of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture by President 
Woodrow Wilson in his first term, 
having served through the two Wil¬ 
son administrations, Mr. Burns then 
returned to Alabama, where he was 
elected representative to the legisla¬ 
ture in the Miller administration. 

He ran for United States Senator 
in 1932 and received a highly com¬ 
plimentary vote. 

Appointed by President Roosevelt 
to his old position as assistant to soli¬ 
citor of Department of Agriculture 
several years ago, Mr. Burns served 
in that capacity up until his recent 
illness. 

Many years ago, when still a young 
man, Mr. Burns practiced law in 
Monroeville, Ala., where he was a 
member of the law firm, Boyes, Hy- 
bart and Burns. 

Among his other activities, the po¬ 
litical figure served for several years 
as an editor in the preparation of 
“The American and English Enclyco- 
pedia of Law.” 

He was admitted to practice of law 


in four States, Alabama, New York, 
Florida, and District of Columbia. 

Outstanding in the minds of many 
persons today is the fact that the late 
Hon. Burns was actively and promi¬ 
nently connected with the group 
which set up the United States Fed¬ 
eral Food Administration Act, headed 
by President Hoover. 

Funeral for Mr. Burns was held on 
December 4 from Brislin Brothers 
Funeral Home, with Dr. John A. 
Davison, pastor of the First Baptist 
church, officiating. Burial was in 
Live Oak Cemetery in Selma. Active 
pallbearers were Henry F. Reese, Jr., 
Alston Keith, Jefferson Clay, Herbert 
Stallworth, Martin L. Calhoun and 
Adgate L. Bibb. Members of the Dal¬ 
las County Bar Association, served 
as honorary pallbearers. 

Surviving besides his widow, Mrs. 
Helen Sheridan Burns, of Monroe¬ 
ville, is an only sister, Mrs. Lucy 
Burns Hybart, also of Monroeville. 


W. "Windy” Graves 

The Alumni Association is in re¬ 
ceipt of another $5 check from Mrs. 
Annie W. Graves, 427 S. Hull Street, 
Montgomery, which she has continued 
to send for many years in memory 
of her son, the late W. (Windy) 
Graves, a former student at Auburn. 


Auburn Tigers Visit Nation’s Capitol 



Highlight of the Auburn Tigers’ trip to Philadelphia for the Villanova game was the sight-seeing tour on the morning before in the Nation’s 
Capitol. The Tigers are pictured above during their stop at the Capitol. Left to right, they are, first row, Osmo Smith, Manager Ed Sprague, 
Bill Nichols, Alternate-Captain Pig Walker, Walter Chandler, Julian Fowler, Wallace Wise, Francis Riddle, Jim LeNoir, Gus Pearson, Earnest 
Mils, Dick McGowen, Ross Dean, Bill Mims, Carl Happer, Ralph O’Gwynne, Head Coach Jack Meagher, Spec Kelley, and Johnny Davis. 
Second row, Getty Fairchild, Sports Editor Elmer Salter, Assistant Manager Joe Sprague, Trainer Wilbur Hutsell, Malvern Morgan, Chester 
Bulger, Assistant Manager Jim Callaway, Assistant Trainer Sinkey Scholze, Assistant Coach Dell Morgan, Captain Bo Russell, Garth Thorpe, 
Everette Smith, Sports Editor Bob Phillips, Birmingham Age-Herald; Photographer Tommie Mastin, Herndon McGehee, Abb Chrietzberg, Gor¬ 
don MacEachern, Charlie Haynsworth, Milton Howell, Oscar Burford, George Wolff, Assistant Coach Porter Grant, and Faculty Represen¬ 
tative Herbert Martin. 
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1939 Football Captain 

By Elmer G. Salter 

Elected on the first ballot by a big 
majority, Milton Howell, Bessemer, 
an outstanding guard, has been chos¬ 
en by Auburn’s 1938 football letter- 
men to lead the Tigers on the grid¬ 
iron next Fall. A sterling tackle from 
Sylacauga, Bill Nichols, was honored 
with the alternate-captaincy of the 
1939 eleven. Both Howell and Nich¬ 
ols will be seniors next season. 

Auburn’s new football captain-elect 
succeeds another Jefferson County 
star, Bo Russell, of Birmingham, who 
carried off All-Southeastern Confer¬ 
ence laurels at tackle for two succes¬ 
sive campaigns and also was placed 
on the Associated Press second All- 
American club this year. The hard¬ 
working and conscientious Nichols 
moves into the post vacated by Mar¬ 
ion Walker, a reliable and effective 
blocking quarterback from Dothan. 

A defensive demon and an offen¬ 
sive shark in blocking for his com¬ 
rades in the ball-toting division, 
Howell is one of Auburn’s ace all- 
around guards of all-time. Opposing 
players and coaches recognized him 
as one of the two best guards in the 
Southeastern Conference this past 
season, but he was a casualty for half 
of his team’s 10 games and was not 
placed on the first major all-star 
clubs. He, nevertheless, made five 
All-Opponents’ teams and this is the 
number of games played in. He also 


1938-39 

BASKETBALL SCHEDULE 

Dec. 16—Lanett at Auburn 
Dec. 17—Nehi, Columbus, Ga., at 
Auburn 

Jan. 4—Lanett at Lanett 
Jan. 13—Sewanee at Auburn 
Jan. 14—Sewanee at Auburn 
Jan. 16—Vanderbilt at Auburn 
Jan. 28—Birmingham-Southern 
at Auburn 

Feb. 1—Mississippi College at 
Auburn 

Feb. 4—Georgia at Athens 
Feb. 10—Georgia at Auburn 
Feb. 11—Birmingham-Southern 
at Birmingham 

Feb. 16—Vanderbilt at Nashville 
Feb. 17—Sewanee at Sewanee 
Feb. 18—Sewanee at Sewanee 
Feb. 22—Georgia Tech at Auburn 
Feb. 24—Florida at Auburn 
Feb. 25—Florida at Auburn 
Feb. 27—Georgia Tech at Atlanta 
Mar. 2— 

Mar. 3—Conference Tournament 
at Knoxville 

Mar. 4— 


was selected on the runnerup team on 
all important mythical clubs placed 
before John Public in Dixie for 1938. 
Howell, who weighs 185 and is only 
one inch short of the six foot mark, 
is a former end, but his first love is 
guard, where he attained All-Jeffer¬ 
son County recognition in 1934. Like 
Nichols, he is one sport mainstay. 

Dependable, ambitious and always 
striving to exceed his past feats, 
Nichols, a 203 pound, five foot, 11 
inch line bulwark, is one of the Ben- 
gals most valuable gridders. He has 
been a regular for two seasons and 
Coach Jack Meagher is counting upon 
him to rise to the heights as a senior 
in 1939. 

Both Howell and Nichols are bless¬ 
ed with considerable playing and 
leadership ability and their all-around 
qualities make them ideal players to 
captain the Auburn moleskin wearers 
next year. They are mighty popular 
not only with their teammates, but 


STUDENT HOLIDAYS 

Auburn’s 3,031 students closed their books, 
packed their bags, and were off for the 
Christmas holidays after classes on Satur¬ 
day, December 17. Those “lucky” ones who 
had no Saturday classes lost no time in 
leaving on Friday and a few left as early as 
Thursday for the holiday trek home to spend 
the time with their parents. However very 
few classes were “cut”, for an unexcused 
absence means a deduction of two points 
from the semester grade. They will return 
to Auburn on Tuesday, Jan. 3. 


also with the other students. They 
are both football and campus leaders. 



MILTON HOWELL 

Alabama Polytech—Auburn 
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Auburn Students 


INTERFRATERNITY FOOTBALL 

Sigma Phi Epsilon fraternity won 
the championship of the interfrat 
touch football league in November 
with a 12-0 triumph over Sigma Nu 
in the final playoff game. In previous 
semi-final games, S. P. E. had beaten 
Kappa Alpha 25 to 13, and Sigma Nu 
had nosed out Pi Kappa Alpha 6 to 0. 

S. P. E. succeeded Lambda Chi Al¬ 
pha on the touch football throne at 
Auburn. A post-season game with 
the fraternity champions of Univer¬ 
sity of Alabama failed to materialize. 

ENGLISH LABS 

Determined to put a stop to the 
wholesale failures in English 101 and 
102, the English department this fall 
started a system of laboratory instruc¬ 
tion for delinquent students in that 
bogey subject of freshman English. 

Room 315 of Samford Hall was 
fitted with tables and chairs, and a 
corps of graduate assistants were as¬ 
signed the job of pulling students 
out of their English ruts. 

Auburn students have been known 
to take Freshman English 10 times 
before passing it. Now all who fail 
the course two or more times get 
eight hours of lab work per week, 
with individualized instruction. Other 
students may use the laboratory if 
they desire. 

DEBATE 

England and America clashed in ar¬ 
gument November 29 when an Irish- 
Welsh debating team met Edwin and 
John Godbold of A. P. I. on “Resolved 
that Corruption is the Inevitable Con¬ 
sequence of the American Judicial 
System”. 

William A. Beers of Dublin Uni¬ 
versity and W. T. Williams of Univer¬ 
sity of Wales applied famed English 
wit to prove the American bench a 
failure, but met stiff opposition in 
the Godbold brothers. 

Result, an entertaining evening for 
800 Auburn people in Bibb Graves 
Center and no hard feelings: the de¬ 
bate was non-decision. 

McGEHEE 

Sophomore Herndon McGehee re¬ 
ceived the Delta Sigma Pi scholarship 
cup late in October from the hand of 
John W. Scott, dean of science and 
literature. The cup is given annually 
by the professional business frater¬ 
nity to the student in business ad¬ 
ministration averaging the highest 
his freshman year. 

Young McGehee plays end on the 
varsity football squad. His average 


was 95.69—quite an achievement for 
a fellow who spends his afternoons on 
the gridiron. In fact, it was so good 
that Dean Scott declared it the high¬ 
est average ever made in the business 
department. 

KING LEAR 

Shakespeare’s characters lived again 
in their finery of scarlet tights and 
plumed hats when 26 Auburn Players 
presented a “streamlined” version of 
“King Lear” on Langdon Hall stage 
early in December. 

The players used a “cut” script of 
the famous tragedy, first prepared 
for the Globe Playhouse at the Cen¬ 
tury of progress Exposition in Chi¬ 
cago. Many of Shakespeare’s slower 
lines had been deleted to shorten 
playing time to two hours, but noth¬ 
ing had been taken from the play’s 
meaning. 

A technique known as “space stag¬ 
ing” gave rapid movement to the 
production. There were no act-scene 
divisions; action took place on a series 
of different stage levels placed on 
platforms; and changes of locale were 
made merely by opening and closing 
curtains and changing stage lights. 
A background of black drapes lent 
dignity. 

W. D. Hall, Jr., of Atlanta, Ga., 
played Lear; Amy Drake of Auburn, 
Cordelia; Betty Showalter, Auburn, 
Goneril; Elizabeth Green, St. Peters¬ 
burg, Fla., Regan; and Dawson H. 
Mullen, Jr., Birmingham, the Earl of 
Kent. Prof. Telfair Peet directed. 


0. R. Maples, ’38 

In competition with students from 
all land-grant colleges in the United 
States, G. R. Maples, Jr., 1938 Au¬ 
burn graduate in industrial engineer¬ 
ing, has been awarded a prize of $175 
for his winning thesis by the Ameri¬ 
can Welding Society. 

Dan T. Jones, head professor of in¬ 
dustrial engineering, said that Mr. 
Maples, who is now located in Hunts¬ 
ville, prepared the thesis prior to his 
graduation here last Spring. He 
wrote on “Student Projects in College 
Welding Laboratory.” 

Termed the “Industry and Weld¬ 
ing” prize, it is offered to “attract 
senior engineering students to weld¬ 
ing as a field for their life’s endea¬ 
vors,” according to the editorial com¬ 
ment in the current issue of Industry 
and Welding Magazine. “The paper 
was well done and is attracting much 
attention,” it states. 


Southern Bell Has 
Three Auburn Men 
In Key Positions 

Three Auburn graduates are now 
holding important positions with 
Southern Bell Telephone and Tele¬ 
graph Company. They are Ben S. 
Gilmer, ’26, Clarence H. Turk and 
R. J. Barefield, both of the Class of 
’25. 

Located in Atlanta, Ga., Gilmer 
serves the telephone company as 
Rate Engineer. He has been connect¬ 
ed with Southern Bell since graduat¬ 
ing from A. P. I. This year he is 
guiding the Atlanta Auburn Alumni 
Chapter in the role of president. 
Business manager of the Glomerata 
in his senior year, Gilmer was active 
in the affairs of Eta Kappa Nu, elec¬ 
trical engineering honor society; 
Blue Key activities honor fraternity, 
and Kappa Sigma social fraternity. 

As Toll Manager in the New Or¬ 
leans, La., office of the telephone 
company, Turk occupies one of the 
most important posts in the Southern 
Bell organization. Immediately after 
receiving his degree from Auburn he 
entered the general training course 
of the company in Atlanta. Only one 
year later he was named Traffic Man¬ 
ager of the Louisville, Ky., office, 
and in 1929 he was moved to New 
Orleans to hold the same job. 

Mr. Turk was one of the most out¬ 
standing students on the campus dur¬ 
ing his senior year. A football play¬ 
er, he also served in his senior year 
as President of the Student Council, 
President of Y. M. C. A., President 
of Wirt Literary Society. In addition, 
he held membership in Spades Senior 
Honor Society and Square and Com¬ 
pass. 

Serving as engineer for Southern 
Bell since July, 1925, Barefield is 
now District Engineer of the North 
Florida district. He, too, was one of 
the campus leaders during his under¬ 
graduate days at Auburn. Barefield 
was a member of Phi Kappa Phi, top 
ranking scholastic society; Sigma Pi 
social fraternity; Tau Beta Pi, hon¬ 
orary engineering fraternity. Be¬ 
sides being an honor graduate he 
served as Cadet Major of the Field 
Artillery unit his senior year. 


James L. McIntyre, of Gunters- 
ville, is now employed by the Amer¬ 
ican Aniline Products, Inc., in their 
Charlotte dyestuff laboratory. Mr. 
McIntyre received a B. S. in Textile 
Engineering from Auburn last Au¬ 
gust. 
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Hobbies at Auburn 


A VERITABLE “field day” for 
Auburn hobbyists occurred 
here on December 9 in Student 
Center when 20 of the most ardent 
displayed the products of their cher¬ 
ished interest at the first Hobby 
Night sponsored by the Y. M. C. A. 
at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

Douglas Sellers, Birmingham, was 
chairman of the committee which ar¬ 
ranged the Hobby Night show. He 
was assisted by Arthur Cooper, 
Montevallo, president of the Y. M. C. 
A. and Hankins Parker, junior in 
veterinary medicine from Brewton. 

Diversion from his many duties as 
dean of Auburn’s school of agricul¬ 
ture and director of the experiment 
station is found by Dr. M. J. Funchess 
in raising goldfish. Year before last 
he raised 13,000 of them without 
feeding them anything directly; he 
scientifically fertilized the pond 
which produced types of algae or 
water plants on which the fish thrive. 

Dr. Ralph D. Doner, head of the 
mathematics department, has experi¬ 
mented for several years with a pro¬ 
cess for scarifying metallic surfaces 
in order to produce on them an iri¬ 
descent sheen. 

The miniature pitchers exhibited 
by Miss Holcombe ranged in size from 
one-fourth inch to two and one-half 
inches. Her miniature ship models 
were not larger than three inches. 

Wishbones have caught the fancy 
of Christine Blackburn, freshman 
student at Auburn in interior decora¬ 
tion. She has a collection of more 
than 100 which include those of 
many types of birds and fowls. Some 
of the most prized are those of the 
duck, dove, quail, turkey, and pheas¬ 
ant. 

Most recent turn in the photogra¬ 
phic hobby of Prof. Charles R. Hixon, 
head professor of mechanical engi¬ 
neering, is candid pictures of aged 
negroes which he has made in Au¬ 
burn, Montgomery, Union Springs 
and other points in South Alabama. 
He has made more than 1,000 ex¬ 
posures with his miniature camera 
to get the 50 choice shots which he 
is talking about with the group of 
students. Professor Hixon is also 
interested in guns, magic, and deep- 
sea fishing. During his 30 years of 
teaching at Auburn he has found 
recreation in these hobbies. He is a 
crack rifle shot and hunter and is the 
city’s leading amateur magician. He 
owns and uses six fine cameras. 


Though he teaches chemistry at 
Auburn, Prof. P. P. Powell has the 
hobby of collecting specimens of all 
types of ores and rock formations. 
His black diamond specimen and that 
of gold bearing ore attracted much 
attention. 

Virginia Adams, junior in educa¬ 
tion from West Point, Ga., has pasted 
up 21 scrapbooks of various types 
since she began this hobby while in 
grammar school. She has a large 
one for each of the years she has 
been in college and her prized vol¬ 
ume is a compilation of all sorts of 
data and pictures on the State of 
Alabama. She also has scrapbooks 
on Christmas cards, modern poetry, 
recipes, and the Washington Centen¬ 
nial to which she adds materials at 
odd moments and especially on week¬ 
ends. Miss Adams has made a high 
scholastic average during her first 
two and one-half years in college at 
Auburn. 

Dr. R. O. Christensen, associate 
professor of zoology, has for many 
years had the hobby of collecting 
rare first editions of scientific books 
in the field of biology and the med¬ 
ical zoology. His treasured volumes, 
some of them, were published as early 
as 1782, and he has copies of prac¬ 
tically all books of this kind ever pub¬ 
lished. Most of the oldest first edi¬ 
tions have never been published since. 
Some of the volumes deal with gene¬ 
tics, such as his original edition of 
Hugo deVries, “Mutation Theory,” 
and Haeckel’s “Evolution of Man.” 

L. B. Smith, sophomore in mechan¬ 
ical engineering from Birmingham, 
spent the entire past summer con¬ 
structing a vibrophone. “I wanted 
one, but didn’t have the several hun¬ 
dred dollars to buy it, so I made it,” 
said Smith. Experts pronounced the 
homemade instrument as being of ex¬ 
cellent quality. Smith keeps the in¬ 
strument in his room and plays it for 
recreation. He does not care to join 
an orchestra. 

Following are the names of those 
who displayed exhibits of their hob¬ 
bies: Christine Blackburn, Auburn, 
100 wishbones; Bill Hargett, Haley- 
ville, senior in aeronautical adminis¬ 
tration, airplane models; Ralph B. 
Draughon, college executive secre¬ 
tary, rare old books and letters from 
famous Southern statesmen; Dr. 
Ralph D. Doner, head mathematics 
professor, machine for giving metal 
surfaces a iridescent polish; Prof. 


Dr. I. S. McAdory, *04 

Dr. I. S. McAdory, dean of the 
Auburn school of veterinary medicine 
and State veterinarian, has been hon¬ 
ored with election as second vice- 
president of the United States Live 
Stock Sanitary Association. 

By established custom of the As¬ 
sociation, Dr. McAdory is in line to 
be elected president of the Associa¬ 
tion two years hence as the three 
vice-presidents are elevated in order 
toward the presidency each year. In 
this respect Dr. McAdory will hold 
the same national office in which the 
late Dr. C. A. Cary, former State 
veterinarian and head of the Auburn 
veterinary school, served with dis¬ 
tinction several years ago. 

Dr. McAdory’s election came at the 
annual meeting of the Association 
held in Chicago which was also at¬ 
tended by Dr. L. E. Starr, assistant 
veterinary school dean; Dr. W. E. 
Cutton, professor of infectuous dis¬ 
eases; and Dr. B. T. Simms, director 
of the Regional Laboratory for Ani¬ 
mal Diseases here. The group also at¬ 
tended the annual Conference of Re¬ 
search Workers in Animal Diseases 
of North America here in Chicago at 
the same time. 


Charles Hixon, 75 photographs of 
aged negroes; Jim Franklin, Auburn, 
stamps; Virginia Adams, 10 of her 20 
scrapbooks; Dr. R. O. Christensen, as¬ 
sociate zoology professor, rare scien¬ 
tific books; Dean M. J. Funchess, 
goldfish; Prof. Jude Robinson, pro¬ 
fessor of mathematics, arrow points; 
Virginia Holcombe, graduate student 
in agriculture, miniature pitchers 
and ships; Ann McRee, senior in edu¬ 
cation, Hartselle, crocheting; L. B. 
Smith, sophomore in mechanical engi¬ 
neering from Birmingham, home¬ 
made vibrophone; Miss Dana Gat- 
chell, professor of home economics, 
scrapbook containing more than 2,- 
000 Christmas cards; Jack Houser, 
Mobile, airplane models; Bobby Law¬ 
rence, Birmingham, collection of 
clovers which included three with 
five leaves; Emma Nell Parish, Au¬ 
burn, stamps. 


Hugh Owens, of Geneva, who re¬ 
ceived his B. S. in Textile Engineer¬ 
ing from Auburn, June, 1938, has 
been transferred from the Cowikee 
Mills at Eufaula to their mill at 
Union Springs as assistant to the 
superintendent. 
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Jule C. Dunham, *94 

The funeral for Jule C. Dunham, 
former Montgomerian, who died De¬ 
cember 2 at his home in Pensacola, 
Fla., was held on the following day 
from Memory Chapel, Montgomery, 
with the Rev. Edgar R. Neff officiat¬ 
ing. Burial was at Oakwood Ceme¬ 
tery. 

Mr. Dunham, son of the late Brad¬ 
ford and Emma Elsberry Dunham, 
lived in Montgomery at various times 
preceding his removal 30 years ago 
to Pensacola. 

He was a quarterback on Auburn’s 
first football team and won the dis¬ 
tinction of being chosen as the best 
all-round athlete. He was graduated 
in electrical engineering in 1894 and 
soon afterward married Miss Edithe 
Fitz Gerald, of Tampa, Fla. 

For a time he was Montgomery 
superintendent of the Mutual Light 
and Power Company. Later he moved 
to Pensacola to become associated 
with Stone and Webster. When he 
completed construction projects for 
that company he became a member 
of the Gulf Machine Works and then 
the Bruce Dry Docks Company. He 
remained in his position until retiring 
two years ago because of declining 
health. 

Besides his widow he is survived 
by three daughters, Mrs. Ralph E. 
Davidson, of Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 
Donald B. Duncan and Miss Edithe 
Dunham, of Pensacola; a brother, 
Bradford Dunham, of Asheville, N. 
C.; three sisters, Mrs. Thomas G. 
Campbell, of Baltimore; Mrs. John 
W. Norwood, of Washington, D. C., 
and Mrs. Ed. R. Burton, of Mont¬ 
gomery. Also surviving are William 
Overton, a nephew, of Montgomery, 
and three grandchildren. 

Active pallbearers were Winfrey 
Oliver, George Wood, W. E. Elsberry, 
Jack Thorington, David Crosland, 
Edward Crosland. Honorary pall¬ 
bearers were Col. Vincent Elmore, 
Dr. C. T. Pollard, Robert S. Teague, 
Shepherd H. Roberts, Haygood Pat¬ 
erson, Paul T. Sayre, B. S. Maultsby 
and Frank Mosley. Burial was in 
Oakwood Cemetery. 


Dr. E. V. Smith, *28 

Prof. E. V. Smith joined the ranks 
of Auburn professors with Ph. D. de¬ 
grees last August when he was 
awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at Iowa State College. He 
wrote his thesis on work which he 
had done at Auburn on the eradica¬ 
tion of wild onions from Bermuda 


grass pastures and lawns by use of 
a kerosene-creosote mixture. 

Dr. Smith did his undergraduate 
work at Auburn and graduated in 

1928 from the School of Agriculture. 
During his Junior and Senior years 
he worked with the Department of 
Botany and Plant Pathology as an 
undergraduate assistant. After grad¬ 
uating he worked with the Alabama 
Extension Service one year and then 
returned to Auburn in the fall of 

1929 as a graduate student in Bot¬ 
any. 

In 1930 Dr. Smith went to Iowa 
State College where, one year later, 
he was awarded the degree of Mas¬ 
ter of Science in Plant Pathology. 
His problem was “The Herbicidal Ac¬ 
tion of Sodium Chlorate.” He re¬ 
turned to Auburn as Instructor in 
Botany in the college and Assistant 
Botanist on the Experiment Station’s 
Staff. He has remained here since 
that time and in 1936 he was raised 
from an Instructor to Associate Pro¬ 
fessor of Botany. During the sum¬ 
mer months he attended school at 
Iowa State College to do his work 
on his Doctor’s degree. 

Dr. Smith has done a great deal 
of interesting and valuable work on 
weed eradication, especially on wild 
onions and nut grass. At the present 
time he is continuing his research 
work along these lines. 

He was married to Miss Martha 
North Watson, of Auburn, in Novem¬ 
ber, 1937 .—Alabama Farmer . 

C. B. Barker Studying 
In France This Year 

Pursuing graduate and research 
work in France this year is C. B. 
Barker, who received his B. S. de¬ 
gree from Auburn in 1918 and his 
M. S. in 1936. 

Mr. Barker is doing part-time 
teaching at Ecole Normale d’lnstitu- 
teurs in Blois, France, and at the 
same time is doing research in eco¬ 
nomic geography. Interesting sketches 
of his findings abroad have recently 
been received by friends in Auburn. 

Formerly Mr. Barker served as 
principal of the Union Hill High 
School. 


SEVEN AUBURN PRESIDENTS 

Seven presidents, two acting presidents, 
and an administrative committee have di¬ 
rected affairs at Auburn since its founding 
in 1872. 

Auburn’s first president was the Rev. I. T. 
Ticbenor, 1872-82; Dr. William LeRoy Broun, 
1882-83; Dr. D. F. Boyd, 1883-84; Dr. Broun, 
1884-1902. Dr. O. D. Smith, acting president 
for part of 1902; Dr. Charles C. Thach, 1902- 
20; Dr. B. B. Ross, acting president for eight 
months prior to election of Dr. Spright Dow¬ 
ell, 1920-28; Dr. Bradford Knapp, 1928-32; 
administrative committee, 1932-35; Dr. L. N. 
Duncan, 1935, the present incumbent. 


Ag Editor 



DONALD L. ROBERTSON 


Agricultural editor for the Exten¬ 
sion Service since last May is Donald 
L. Robertson, native of Rapides 
Parish, La., who took over the duties 
of Louis O. Brackeen when he was 
granted a year’s leave to serve as 
AAA contact man for the southern 
region. 

After receiving a B. S. degree at 
L. S. U. year before last, Mr. Robert¬ 
son served for some time as associate 
editor of a leading weekly newspaper 
in Louisiana. For almost two years 
he was connected with the Louisiana 
Agricultural Extension Service where 
he did radio work, was in charge of 
the bulletins and publications, and 
did general news work. He served as 
staff member on the Louisiana Leader , 
monthly publication devoted to gen¬ 
eral news of the extension service 
and the University. 

Accompanying Mr. Robertson to 
Auburn were his wife and year-old 
daughter. 


Three Ag Grads 

Following graduation in 1923, J. 
T. Watt continued his work in ento¬ 
mology in the Hawaiian Islands. More 
recently, however, he has returned 
to the United States, continuing ac¬ 
tively in the same work, being lo¬ 
cated in El Paso, Texas. 

* * 

Two Auburn graduates in agricul¬ 
ture are now working in the tropics. 
They are Leonard Yancy and J. F. 
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Segrest. Yancy is employed by the 
Chinique Land Company, while Se¬ 
grest is a soil chemist for the United 
Fruit Company, having graduated in 
1937. Their present address is Puer¬ 
to Ammeles. 

* * 

Earl Gissendanner, graduate in ag¬ 
riculture, is employed by the Guabul 
Farm in the Black River District. 
His address is Puerto Castilla. 

* * 

Also with the United Fruit Com¬ 
pany is H. Eugene Fowler. Mr. Fow¬ 
ler of the Class of 1924, is located at 
Puerto Barriar, Guatemala. While at 
Auburn he was a member of the 
Alpha Tau Omega fraternity.— 
Alabama Farmer. 


Class Notes 


Class of *94 

Two highly esteemed, much loved 
members of the class of 1894 recent¬ 
ly were claimed by death. Julius C. 
Dunham, who held a responsible posi¬ 
tion with Bruce Dry Dock Building 
Co., passed away at his home in Pen¬ 
sacola, Fla., on Dec. 3. John Burns 
died on the same day in Selma. 


Class of ’97 

Col. N. J. Wiley, ’97, U. S. Infan¬ 
try, is stationed at Fort Benning, 
Ga., with headquarters of District 
“H” of the Civil Conservation Corps. 
Colonel Wiley was a visitor in Au¬ 
burn in early December. 


Class of ’04 

W. M. Turnley, who for a number 
of years has been connected with the 
Dominion Battery Co., Toronto, Can¬ 
ada, was recently appointed Assistant 
Divisional Manager of the Ethyl 
Gasoline Corp., in Toronto. 


Class of ’08 

N. B. Buchanan writes that he is 
now located in Tupelo, Miss., where 
he is in the air conditioning business. 
* * 

D. K. Caldwell is making quite a 
name for himself in the business life 
of Texas. In his home city he is 
president of Caldwell Oil Corp., presi¬ 
dent of Elizabeth Bell Oil and Roy¬ 
alty Corp., vice-president of Tyler 
Iron and Foundry Co., and vice-presi¬ 
dent of Tyler Chamber of Commerce. 
* * 

Clyde M. Howard is now assistant 
professor of mathematics in North 
Texas Agricultural College, Arling¬ 
ton, Texas. 


Class of HO 

Dr. A. L. Young is professor of 
psychology at Delta State Teachers 
College, McComb, Miss. 


Class of ’ll 

J. W. Ingram writes that he is in 
the real estate business in Houston, 
Texas. His business address is 217 
Binz Bldg., Houston. 


Class of ’12 

Samuel F. Houston died Oct. 19 in 
a Selma hospital following a cerebral 
hemorrhage. 


Class of ’13 

S. E. Stein, president and general 
manager of Southwestern Engineer¬ 
ing Co., of Philippine Islands, Inc., 
recently donated $25 to the Alumni 
Association toward the construction 
of the stadium and field house. 


Class of ’14 

Earnest E. Baldwin is now man¬ 
ager of a large Tyler, Texas, furni¬ 
ture company. In addition, he is an 
oil producer and lease holder. 


Class of ’18 

W. F. Stone has been made presi¬ 
dent of Saxet Production Co., and 
vice president of W. L. Pearson Prop¬ 
erties, Inc., both oil producers located 
in Houston, Texas. 


Class of ’20 

F. S. Morgan writes the alumni 
office that he is now engineer of 
power for Twin City R. R. Co. He 
is located at Minneapolis, Minn. 


Class of ’24 

John Lewis Reese is now practicing 
law in Pensacola, Fla. After graduat¬ 
ing from Auburn, he attended Uni¬ 
versity of Florida, where he received 
the law degree several years ago. 


Class of ’25 

Lawrence M. Jaysane recently 
accepted an architectural position with 
the Federal government in Washing¬ 
ton. Until he began this new work 
he had a private practice in architec¬ 
ture. Jaysane’s address is 1321 K 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

* * 

J. C. Gaines is entomologist with 
the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, with headquarters at College 
Station, Texas. 


Class of ’28 

Benjamin Earl Meadows recently 
was appointed District Inspector for 
Civilian Conservation Corps., with 
headquarters in Phoenix, Arizona. 


Class of ’31 

Dr. Vann F. Bess is practicing vet¬ 
erinary medicine in Vicksburg, Miss. 
He is also president of Mississippi 
Veterinary Association. 


Class of ’35 

Glenn Mitchell is connected with 
Southern States Equipment Co., Bir¬ 
mingham. 

* * 

William M. Hughes was a recent 
visitor to the Auburn campus. He 
holds a responsible position in the 
chemical research department of the 
Standard Oil Co., of New York, with 
headquarters in Augusta, Kan. 

* * 

Matt Sledge has received a pro¬ 
motion with Goodyear Tire and Rub¬ 
ber Co., for which organization he 
has worked ever since graduating 
from Auburn. His sales promotion 
duties now take him throughout the 
State of Georgia. Sledge’s headquar¬ 
ters are in Atlanta, Ga. 

* * 

James Parrish is with Tennessee 
Valley Authority on the Guntersville 
project. 

* * 

Recently born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard M. Steere was a baby boy. 
Mr. Steere holds a responsible busi¬ 
ness position in Memphis, Tenn. His 
wife is the former Emma Bennett 
Sellers of Montgomery, Class of ’36. 
* * 

Joe E. Cooper is commercial repre¬ 
sentative of the Mississippi Power 
Company. 


Class of ’37 

Charles H. Bailey is connected with 
the college in the capacity of lab¬ 
oratory teaching and agricultural en¬ 
gineering research. 

* * 

Vernie M. Holloway writes that he 
holds a position with Allis Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Class of ’38 

Lt. William B. Stelzenmuller, B.S. 
in Civil Engineering, is now stationed 
at Fort Belvoir, Va. Appointed 
shortly after commencement last 
spring as 2nd Lt. in the Corps of 
Engineers, United States Army. At 
present he is commanding Company 
“D,” 5th Engineers, at Fort Belvoir. 
* * 

Recently appointed to the position 
of Sanitary Engineer at Austin, 
Texas, by the Texas Board of Health, 
Vernon O. Crockett is rapidly forg¬ 
ing ahead in health sanitation work. 
He served for several months as Re- 
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lief Sanitation Officer, State Board 
of Health, in Montgomery, and later 
as Sanitation Officer of Marshall 
County, Alabama, before moving to 
Texas. 

H« 

Clay H. Dean is another graduate 
of last year who has entered health 
sanitation work. After serving about 
five months as junior draftsman for 
Alabama Highway Department in 
Montgomery, he was appointed 
County Sanitation Officer of Clay 
County with offices in Ashland, Ala. 


Married . . . 


Miss Virginia Wadsworth, Fort 
Thomas, Ky., to Lt. William Taylor 
Wingo, Jr., United States Marine 
Corps, July 2. 

Miss Elizabeth Duncan, Auburn, 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. L. N. Dun¬ 
can, to Dr. A. M. Pearson, Auburn, 
July 27. 

Miss Vickie Wilkerson, Auburn, to 
Clay H. Dean, Moultrie, Ga., July 30. 

Miss Anne Wilson, Auburn, to 
C. W. Bell, Orange, N. J., June 14. 

Miss Caroline Lawson, Smith’s Sta¬ 
tion, to Oliver Turner Ivey, of Bea¬ 
trice. 

Miss Scottie Reeves, Auburn, to 
James Allison Fenton, Sept. 9. 

Miss Dorothy Dean, Thompson’s 
Station, Tenn., to Riley Arnold, 
Sept. 1. 

Miss Lenora Phillips Privett, of 
Tyler and Selma, to James Oliver 
Risher, Jr., Tyler, October. 

Miss Irma Jean Ingram, Alexander 
City, to Clayton Howell, Montgom¬ 
ery, Sept. 1. 

Miss Elizabeth Merrill, Anniston, 
to John Wesley Vardaman, Sept. 10. 

Miss Henrietta Worsley, Columbus, 
Ga., to Neil Owen Davis, Auburn, 
Nov. 5. 

Miss Josephine Pointer, Selma, to 
Robin Mullin, Columbus, Ga., Nov. 
10 . 

Miss Carolyn Walls, Forest Home, 
to Maurice Turnipseed, Fitzpatrick, 
Sept. 24. 

Miss Frances McGehee, Troy, to 
Lt. Sam W. Westbrook, October 20. 

Miss Sarah McKay, Auburn, to 
Mathew Gilbert, Fairfield. 

Miss Virginia Hubbard, Auburn, to 
James Morris Ford, Gadsden, Octo¬ 
ber 21. 

Miss Mary Kathryn Ayres, New 
Orleans, to Dr. Clyde Thompson, Wil¬ 
son Dam, Nov. 23. 


Miss Dorothy B. Shawkey, Warren, 
Pa., to James F. Hitchcock, Auburn, 
Oct. 11. 

Miss Jane Huddleston Wadsworth, 
Montgomery, to Charles William 
Trotter, Birmingham, Nov. 23. 

Miss Frances Moorer, Georgiana, 
to Dr. Cecil Belcher, Asheville, N. C., 
Oct. 27. 

Miss Jean Bailey, Jackson, to Wil¬ 
liam George Hairston, Birmingham, 
Dec. 3. 

Miss Anne Bythewood Carter, But¬ 
ler Springs, to H. Owen Murfree, 
Prattville, Nov. 17. 

Miss Olga Harris, Waverly, to Aus¬ 
tin Franklin Ashurst, Montgomery, 
Nov. 16. 

Miss Imogene Partain, Ft. Payne, 
to Whitfield McKenzie Rew, Auburn, 
Nov. 26. 

Miss Elizabeth Mizelle, Clio, to 
Charles Weston, Louisville, Oct. 7. 

Miss Virginia McCall, Monroeville, 
to David Marvin Maxwell, Monroe¬ 
ville, Oct. 11. 

Miss Mary Haygood, Greenville, to 
Wesley T. Laney, Jr., Columbus, Ga., 
October 8. 

Miss Dorothy Dryer, Birmingham, 
to Charles Daniel Smith, Birmingham, 
October 22. 


Cotton 

(From Page 6.) 

of wool. We hope to show that there 
are good prospects of being able to 
do much along both these lines. In 
order to approach this problem logic¬ 
ally, we must understand something 
of the nature of the cotton fiber it¬ 
self. The cotton fiber is a single 
cell. It grows out of the epidermal 
cells of the cottonseed. These cells 
first grow out to their ultimate length 
as a very thin cell wall of cellulose 
enclosing a liquid interior. Thus at 
this stage the cotton fiber is a long 
thin sack filled with liquid. When 
the fiber has reached its full length, 
the liquid gradually deposits layers of 
cellulose on the interior of the thin 
sack. During this time there is a 
gradual drying up of the fiber so that 
finally we have our mature cotton 
fiber which consists of concentric 
layers of cellulose forming the body 
of the cotton fiber with a hollow lu¬ 
men on the inside. The evaporation 
of the water and the deposition of 
the cellulose leads to a collapse of 
the sack to give the twisted ribbon 
shape of the mature cotton fiber. The 
concentric layers of cellulose com¬ 
posing the cotton fiber are in turn 
composed of long chains of cellobiose 


units which spiral around the fiber 
in much the same manner as the in¬ 
dividual fibers in a cotton yarn go 
to make up the thread. These cellu¬ 
lose crystallites are embedded in a 
cementing material which I believe 
is essentially similar to cellulose it¬ 
self. Mrs. Wanda K. Farr speaks of 
this cementing material as pectin or 
pectic acid and estimates that it is 
about 2 percent of the total. I would 
prefer to consider it simply as cellu¬ 
lose composed of crystallites of 
shorter length and less regular ar¬ 
rangement than the main part of the 
fiber. Using this picture as a basis 
we see that the possibilities of modi¬ 
fying and improving various prop¬ 
erties of the cotton fiber are enor¬ 
mous. By softening this cementing 
material to allow the crystallites to 
slip over each other, we may be able 
to increase their twist and give great¬ 
er strength to cotton or increase their 
draft and give greater length to the 
cotton fiber or possibly both of the 
objectives might be accomplished at 
one and the same time. Cellulose 
containing no active group but the 
hydroxyl would naturally be a more 
inert material than wool or silk or 
other protein like compounds which 
contain both the amino and carboxyl 
groups. Likewise the valence bonds 
in cellulose are carbon carbon and 
carbon oxygen bonds only where as 
in proteins we have the additional 
nitrogen carbon bond which can be 
shown by thermodynamic considera¬ 
tions to be less stable than the others. 
It may be said that these are purely 
theoretical considerations but to me 
they indicate that cellulosic fibers 
can be made which will be superior 
to protein fibers in strength and re¬ 
sistance to deterioration. Certainly 
in any comprehensive research pro¬ 
gram these factors should be consid¬ 
ered. Thus we see that if we consider 
the nature of the cotton fiber and its 
low cost in comparison with other 
fibers, the prospect of industrially 
profitable results from research in¬ 
vestigations on it are very promis¬ 
ing. 

When we come to a consideration 
of the cottonseed we find that we 
have a valuable raw material which 
is available at a relatively low cost 
because it is a by-product of the gin¬ 
ning of cotton to give lint cotton. The 
possibilities in its use are numerous 
because of its complex nature and 
are best considered as individual 
problems depending on the part of 
the cottonseed used. Thus we have 
cellulose from cotton linters, oil and 
proteins from the cottonseed meats 
and xylose furfural and similar car- 
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bohydrate degradation products from 
the hulls. 

It is not our intention in the pres¬ 
ent paper to discuss in any great de¬ 
tail the possibilities of the utilization 
of the whole cotton plant since this 
subject was extensively discussed in 
the paper by Macormac presented be¬ 
fore the Piedmont Section at Greens¬ 
boro in March, 1937. See American 
Dyestuff Reporter, 26, 389: (1937). 
Certain phases of this investigation 
are being continued under Dr. Cam¬ 
eron's direction at Chapel Hill with 
the support and cooperation of the 
Cotton Research Foundation and the 
Mellon Institute. It has been defi¬ 
nitely shown that the oil can be ex¬ 
tracted from the whole cotton plant 
and that the resulting oil-free mate¬ 
rial can be made into a high alpha 
cellulose pulp by the nitric acid pro¬ 
cess. The harvesting of the whole 
cotton plant as carried out at the 
Dockery plantation near Rockingham, 
North Carolina, would of course cut 
costs very greatly. Some work I did 
while at Chapel Hill led me to think 
that it may be possible to recover 
lint cotton of a staple length suitable 
for spinning from the ground whole 
plant. I am also quite certain that 
a cellulose pulp suitable for brown 
paper, resin filler and similar uses, 
could be recovered from the whole 
cotton plant after the more valuable 
lint cotton and cottonseed oil had 
been separated. 

Bearing in mind what has already 
been said, three classes of problems 
suggest themselves: 

(1) Chemical and mechanical treat¬ 
ment of the cotton fiber at any stage 
of manufacture to modify its prop¬ 
erties whereby it may become a more 
serious competitor of linen, wool, silk 
or rayon. 

(2) Research projects to determine 
the best means of obtaining the great¬ 
est economic value out of the cotton¬ 
seed including cotton linters, cotton¬ 
seed oil, hull fiber, cottonseed meats 
and cottonseed bran. 

(3) Research project to determine 
thoroughly the possibilities of the 
Cameron Dockery whole cotton pro¬ 
ject and the possible utilization of 
cotton stalks. 

Specific problems along these vari¬ 
ous lines are suggested below. Many 
of these problems are not original but 
are included here for the sake of 
completeness. In most cases a bare 
statement of the problem is made 
without any detailed discussion. Many 
of the problems suggested overlap 
each other. In other cases several dif¬ 
ferent ways of accomplishing the 
same object are suggested. 


Projects Based On the Cotton Fiber 

In connection with problems on the 
cotton fiber, there are two main ob¬ 
jectives: first, to increase the luster 
so as to make cotton a competitor of 
silk, linen or rayon; second, to in¬ 
crease its felting and insulating prop¬ 
erties to make it a competitor of 
wool. 

(1) Improvement in the methods of 
mercerization to increase the luster 
and strength of cotton. Study of the 
effects of time, temperature, use of 
wetting out agents and other mer¬ 
cerizing agents such as sulfuric acid. 

(2) Use of Schwertzer’s reagent 
or a similar compound to smooth the 
surface and increase the luster of 
cotton. The formation of Schwert¬ 
zer’s reagent and its special action 
on cotton is based on the utilization 
of the coordinate covalency of copper 
for ammonia. The equilibrium con¬ 
centration of the complex covalency 
ion is kept rather low due to the vola¬ 
tile nature of the ammonia. If for 
ammonia a less volatile amine might 
be substituted it is entirely possible 
that much improved results would be 
obtained. 

(3) The conversion of the outer 
layer of the cotton fiber to a cellu¬ 
lose ester or ether to increase the 
luster of cotton. 

(4) The use of thiocyanates or 
other solvents for cotton to increase 
its luster. 

(5) The softening of the cement¬ 
ing material (pectin of Farr) which 
holds the crystallites of the cotton 
fiber together by some solvent action 
and the use of tension or draft on 
the fiber in this condition to give in¬ 
creased luster, increased strength and 
increased elasticity by a reorientation 
of the crystallites so that they have 
a greater twist, a changed angle with 
the fiber axis and a more or less 
stretched condition. 

(6) Treatment of the cotton fiber 
with a solvent or plasticizer which 
would render the whole fiber plastic 
and the application of tension to the 
fiber in this condition resulting in an 
increased staple length as well as in¬ 
creased luster. This might well be 
done on a machine similar to a com¬ 
ber. 

(7) The treatment of the cotton as 
it comes off the card with a cement¬ 
ing material in a volatile solvent 
whereby the cotton fibers might be 
stuck together to give a greatly in¬ 
creased staple length. 

(8) Plasticize the surface of the 
cotton fiber during spinning to give 
a stronger, more compact yarn. 

(9) The treatment of cotton by the 
Lanatin or some similar process to 


give a fiber resembling wool. This is 
a patented process which probably in¬ 
volves the treatment with sodium 
hydroxide without tension. Lanatin 
or Lanatinized fibers should not be 
confused with the Italian casein pro¬ 
duct, Lanital. The Lanatin cloths on 
the market at present are made from 
jute, hemp, etc., and resemble wool 
in feel and appearance. 

(10) Treatment of cotton with a 
plasticizer or resin to give increased 
stiffness to the fibers thus permitting 
its use in pile fabrics, plushes, etc., 
to replace wool or mohair. 

(11) Treatment of napped cotton 
goods with a resin or other finishing 
compound to give material that will 
have the softness and warmth of 
wool. 

(12) Development of designs and 
finishes on cotton to make it resem¬ 
ble wool as far as felting and surface 
appearance are concerned, so that 
cotton could replace wool in men’s 
suiting and ladies’ dress goods with¬ 
out increased warmth or insulating 
properties. 

(13) Research on the spinning of 
very fine counts of cotton to give 
yarn of increased strength and fine¬ 
ness. 

(14) Research on the kierboiling 
and bleaching of cotton with special 
emphasis on the use of sulfonated 
fatty alcohols and other detergents 
with the main object of increasing the 
absorbency of cotton to replace linen 
in towels, etc. 

(15) Cotton cloth of net-like 
structure coated with a cellulose ester 
to replace cellophane or similar pro¬ 
ducts. 

(16) Continuation and extension 
of the study of the use of cotton in 
highway construction. Investigation 
of the possibility of the use of raw 
or lint cotton to add strength and 
body to concrete without the neces¬ 
sity or expense of first making it into 
cloth. 

(17) Production of artificial 
leather by coating cotton cloth with 
a synthetic resin. 

(18) Use of synthetic resins or 
lacquers, together with a finely woven 
cotton cloth to give oil cloth with¬ 
out a smooth oily finish. 

(19) Washable finishes on chintzes, 
shirtings, ginghams, etc., by use of 
synthetic resins or cellulose ester 
preparations. 

(20) Improvement of the wearing 
qualities of cotton cloth by use of 
permanent finishes. 

(21) Cellophane reinforced with 
cotton cloth of net-like construction 
to prevent tearing and cracking. 

(22) The use of para sulfonal 
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chloride or similar compounds to 
change the dyeing and finishing 
properties of cotton cloth, thus giv¬ 
ing patterns and designs by a print¬ 
ing process which is cheaper than 
weaving. The resulting product is 
sometimes called “immunized” cot¬ 
ton. 

(23) The use of some solvent or 
aqueous solution in the spinning of 
cotton yarn to increase the twist, 
fineness and strength of the resulting 
yarn. 

(24) The use of loose cotton as a 
resin filler to decrease brittleness and 
increase strength. 

(25) The incorporation of small 
amounts of dyed loose cotton in cello¬ 
phane to give novelty effects. Would 
also increase tearing strength. 

(26) Use of loose cotton as a bin¬ 
der in rubber articles—tires, shoe 
soles, etc. 

(27) Finishing cotton with a slight 
napping to give softness, increase 
weight and give a dull soft tone. 

(28) Finishing cotton with a cellu¬ 
lose ester solution or resin containing 
a delustering pigment to give a dull 
soft luster and still have a non cling¬ 
ing garment suitable for slips and 
women’s underwear in general. 

(29) Use of fine count highly mer¬ 
cerized cotton yarn for ladies’ sheer 
hose. 

Projects Based on Cottonseed 
Products 

(30) Application of modern engi¬ 
neering principles to cotton ginning 
machinery with the hope of increas¬ 
ing the yield and quality and de¬ 
creasing the cost. 

(31) The use of cottonseed pro¬ 
tein or cottonseed meal in the mak¬ 
ing of plastics and the use of cotton 
linters as a filler in plastics. 

(32) Use of cotton linters as a 
source of alpha-cellulose. Cotton lin¬ 
ters is at present our best and purest 
source of alpha cellulose but it has 
lost ground in competition with wood 
pulp which has been much improved 
to meet the demand of the rayon 
industry for a high grade alpha cel¬ 
lulose pulp. The conversion of cot¬ 
ton linter into alpha cellulose is a 
cheaper and simpler process than that 
used for wood resulting in less de¬ 
gradation and loss. The decreased use 
of cotton linters in the manufacture 
of rayon has been to some extent due 
to the fact that the supply of cotton 
linters has not been uniform and de¬ 
pendable. By proper control and 
sales methods much of this business 
could be recovered. 

(33) Use of cotton linters in place 
of loose cotton in several previously 


suggested uses such as felts, suitcases, 
mats, for reinforcing rubber, etc. 

(34) Increased cottonseed oil pro¬ 
duction by use of solvent extraction 
methods. By present methods about 
10 percent of the oil is left in the 
cake. 

(35) Sulfonation of cottonseed oil 
to replace sulfonated castor, olive or 
other soluble oils. 

(36) Conversion of cottonseed oil 
into amides, alcohols and other deriv¬ 
atives useful as detergents, wetting 
agents, etc. 

(37) Recovery of xylose from cot¬ 
tonseed hulls. 

(38) Development of new uses for 
xylose and its compounds. It is an 
excellent non fattening sweetening 
agent and a reducing agent for use 
with both vat and sulfur dyes. 

(39) Production of furfural from 
xylose and the development of new 
uses for furfural and its derivatives. 
This is an aldehyde and thus has 
many of the possibilities of other 
aldehydes. 

(40) Plastics may also be made 
from xylose and furfural. 

(41) Use of furfural as a dye in¬ 
termediate. 

(42) The production of food pro¬ 
ducts from cottonseed meal similar to 
peanut products now on the market. 

(43) A study of the action of en¬ 
zymes or ferments on cottonseed 
meal. 

(44) A study of the action of 
enzymes on cellulose as a possible 
means of controlled degradation of 
cellulose. It is well known that 
termites are capable of using cellu¬ 
lose as a food, hence their digestive 
system must contain an enzyme which 
will degrade cellulose. 

Projects Based on the Whole Cotton 
Plant 

(45) Further investigation of the 
suggestion made by Macormac (see 
American Dyestuff Reporter 26, 389) 
of grinding the whole cotton plant 
extracting the oil and separating the 
oil-free residue into lint cotton and 
stalks, etc. The stalks, etc., can then 
be made into a cellulose pulp suit¬ 
able for use in brown paper or as 
a filler. The lint cotton may have 
possibilities as a fiber. 

(46) Making of cellulose pulp from 
the oil-free whole cotton plant. This 
would give a cheap pulp that might 
find many uses. 

(47) Further investigations of the 
nitric acid method of pulping the 
whole cotton plant or other similar 
vegetable material. One of the auth¬ 
ors has shown that this method gives 
a high grade alpha cellulose pulp 


from the whole cotton plant. The 
equipment and chemicals required 
make this process considerably cheap¬ 
er than the methods used for wood. 

(48) A study of the suitability of 
the whole cotton plant for destruc¬ 
tive distillation and the recovery of 
wood alcohol, acetic acid, charcoal, 
etc. It has been demonstrated that 
corn cobs are superior to wood for 
this purpose and the same may be 
true of cotton stalks or the whole 
plant. 

(49) A study of the conversion of 
cotton stalks or the whole plant into 
paper. 

(50) Mixing cellulose pulp from 
cotton stalks or the whole plant with 
cement, silica, gel, etc., to give fire¬ 
proof shingles, wall board, beaver 
board, etc. 

(51) Cellulose pulp plus plaster of 
paris or similar material to give 
building blocks and insulating mate¬ 
rial for use in the building industry. 

(52) Use of the whole cotton plant 
or cotton stalks to make a product 
similar to plastic wood. 

(53) Use of the whole cotton plant 
to make fillers for resins, etc. 

(54) Use of whole cotton plant as 
a source of oxalic acid or other or¬ 
ganic chemicals. 

(55) Use of whole cotton plant as 
a source of absorbent carbon. 

In conclusion the authors maintain 
that King Cotton must get rid of his 
inferiority complex. They do not 
agree with those who contend that 
the economic position of cotton is 
necessarily hopeless but on the con¬ 
trary take the position that much 
could be done to stabilize and main¬ 
tain cotton prices by a comprehensive 
and intensive research program along 
the general lines indicated. Empha¬ 
sis should however be put on project 
leading to the use of cotton in high 
grade and expensive material rather 
than cheaper class of goods as has 
been done to some extent in the past. 
One of the most encouraging features 
of this problem is that cotton is the 
cheapest of all fibers and thus gives 
the research worker the opportunity 
to use relatively expensive process¬ 
ing and finishing procedures and 
still compete on a price basis with the 
other fibers. All signs point to an in¬ 
creased interest on the part of both 
public and private interests in this 
country in research on projects aim¬ 
ing to increase the industrial con¬ 
sumption of agricultural products. If 
the suggestions made in this paper 
serve as an additional incentive to 
attempt such work on cotton or its 
products, we will feel that our ef¬ 
forts have been well worth while. 
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Courses of Study 

Given at Auburn 


I NSTRUCTION is offered at Au¬ 
burn leading to degrees in the 
following courses : 

Agriculture — Agriculture, Agri¬ 
cultural Administration, Agricultural 
Engineering, and Ornamental Horti¬ 
culture. Architecture and Allied 
Arts —Architecture, Landscape Ar¬ 
chitecture, Commercial and Graphic 
Arts, and Interior Decoration. Chem¬ 
istry and Pharmacy — Chemistry, 
Chemical Engineering, and Pharma¬ 
cy. Education —Secondary and Ele¬ 
mentary Education, Agricultural Ed¬ 
ucation, Home Economics Education, 
and Physical Education. Engineer¬ 
ing —Aeronautical, Civil, Electrical, 
Highway, Industrial, Mechanical, 
Textile, and Aeronautical Adminis¬ 
tration. Home Economics —General 
Home Economics, Foods and Nutri¬ 
tion, Clothing and Textiles, and 
Home Demonstration. Science and 
Literature — Business Administra¬ 
tion, Language and Literature Ma¬ 
jor, Science Major, Social Science 
Major, Foreign Service, Pre-Den¬ 
tistry, Pre-Law, Pre-Medicine, and 
Pre-Veterinary Medicine. Veterinary 
Medicine —Veterinary Medicine. 

CO-OPERATIVE ENGINEERING 
COURSES 

By co-operative arrangement with 
numerous industrial firms, college 
instruction in civil, chemical, elec¬ 
trical, industrial, mechanical, and 
textile engineering may be alternat¬ 
ed with employment in engineering 
jobs. Purpose of the plan is to 
make available a college degree in 
engineering to worthy young men 
who find it necessary to finance 
their own education. 


Right—Smith Hall, Women’s Dormitory. 
Below—Ramsay Engineering Hall. 













in smoking 

You too will find more pleasure 
in Chesterfield’s refreshing 
mildness and satisfying taste. 

That’s why smokers every¬ 
where are now saying ... 

“More pleasure than any 
cigarette I ever tried 


Copyright 1938 , Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
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